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We are used to contrasting Odyssey 8 and 9 and for a very obvious reason: Odyssey 8 shows 
you how to entertain a stranger and Odyssey 9 how not to entertain a stranger. King 
Alcinous and the Phaeacians honour Odysseus with a lavish banquet, whereas the Cyclops 
Polyphemus makes a meal of the hero's companions. But Phaeacians and Polyphemus are 
closer than you might suspect: they were once neighbours and remain physically related, for 
Alcinous is a grandson and Polyphemus the son of the god Poseidon. 

And are the Phaeacians such good hosts? Some ominous notes are struck before they 
entertain Odysseus. Princess Nausicaa utters a warning - 'there are bigoted minds among us 
here'; the goddess Athene wraps Odysseus in a thick mist as he approaches the Phaeacian 
city - 'so that no presumptuous townsman should accost him with discourteous words'; and 
when Odysseus is on the point of entering the city a disguised Athene tells him to walk 
quietly for 'men here do not take to strangers kindly; they do not welcome or befriend 
someone who comes to them from elsewhere'. 

When they do actually entertain Odysseus, the Phaeacians put their foot in it on two 
occasions, once very obviously and later not so obviously. You may remember how the 
young Phaeacians invite Odysseus to join in their athletics. In refusing Odysseus seems to 
think the invitation provocative, since he asks 'why this mocking challenge?' Much worse 
follows: a Phaeacian actually insults Odysseus to his face - 'you're clearly no athlete but the 
kind of man who makes a living as a sea-trader, concerned only with making money'. The 
hero rises to the challenge, picks up a discus and throws it further than anyone else and 
starts boasting - apparently he reckons he can beat anybody at anything. The games, the 
particular insult, response to challenge, the furious blowing of one's own trumpet - it is all 
very, very Greek! Greek society is intensely competitive and violence is always there 
beneath the surface and ready to break out at the slightest provocation. 

Love and War 

Two details in the description of the games may be significant the Phaeacian who insults 
Odysseus is said to be like Ares, the god of war; Odysseus admits his inferiority as a runner 
and offers a reason for it - 'only in running I fear so me Phaeacian may outstrip me. I was 
sadly battered by thronging waves ... so my limbs have lost their suppleness.' We shall 



return to these two details in a moment when we consider the second breach in etiquette 
committed at the Phaeacian court. 

I am referring to the song about the deities Hephaestus and Aphrodite, a husband and 
unfaithful wife who, when her husband leaves by the front door, proceeds to admit her 
lover the god Ares by the back door. The poet Demodocus performs this song, relating how 
Hephaestus found out, trapped the lovers in bed together, summoned the gods to witness 
the scene and release the pair only when promised recompense. There could be no better 
illustration of the gulf separating gods and humans. In the eyes of a Greek few crimes are 
worse than adultery, but in the song adultery does not prevent the gods from collapsing 
with laughter as they survey Aphrodite and Ares caught in the act. In fact Hermes cracks 
what over the centuries has become a very old joke, saying that he would not object to 
being trapped in bed provided he was sharing that bed with the goddess Aphrodite. 

Demodocus sings to entertain Odysseus, but Odysseus, it seems to me, does not react at all 
enthusiastically to the song - 'with contented heart Odysseus listened 1 , Homer says and that 
hardly suggests great pleasure. I'm not surprised. Demodocus could scarcely have chosen a 
more unfortunate song to perform. Just think of Odysseus' situation. He has now been away 
from home for twenty years and has not a clue about what has been happening to his own 
wife Penelope during his absence. Any Greek would be certain to have the gravest doubts 
about his wife's fidelity after so very long a period of time. And Odysseus is made to grin and 
bear it, sitting there patiently listening to a story about a wife who is not prepared to wait 
even a day, let alone twenty years, before welcoming a lover into her bed. How Odysseus 
must have squirmed and worried about Penelope back in Ithaca. 

But what about our two details? A young Phaeacian who upsets Odysseus is compared to 
Ares, the lover of Aphrodite, and Hephaestus is lame and a cripple from birth, whereas Ares 
is handsome and sound-footed. Odysseus, battered by the waves has lost suppleness of 
limbs. Surely Homer is stressing parallels which link together the two failures of the 
Phaeacians to qualify as good hosts. 

Nature and Culture 

But the cannibal Polyphemus is so much worse. He is a typically fantasy monster of the 
devouring parent type. Let me explain. We are all of us haunted by fears which go back to 
our earliest days. As babies we are picked up by giantlike parents who tell us that we are 
good enough to eat and threat en to gobble us all up. When adults kiss they instinctively 
close their eyes as faces approach. Very young children, however, keep their eyes open 
when they kiss a fond relative and if you keep your eyes open as faces come into contact, 
the features of the person being kissed dissolve together and that person appears to have a 



single eye located in the centre of the forehead. And so fear of a giant cannibal with just a 
single eye develops. 

But if the Phaeacians are not all good, is Polyphemus all bad? There is one occasion when it 
is difficult not to sympathise with the Cyclops. That is when Polyphemus addresses his prize 
ram as it is the last to leave the cave with Odysseus, of course, curled up under its shaggy 
belly - 'You that I love best, why are you last of all the flock to come out? Never till now 
have you come behind the rest . . . You are grieving, surely, over your master's eye.' 

Much has been made in recent years of the contrast between civilised life or culture and the 
simple life of the primitive or nature. As civilised life evolves we lose something and this was 
recognised by the Greeks who spoke of the Golden Age when everything grew 
spontaneously and there was no need to venture overseas on boats, and this age of 
primitive simplicity was set in the distant past, in the age of Cronus, father of Zeus. But if we 
are to advance men must live and work together, forging a social contract or agreement 
which lays down rules and regulations - otherwise we would soon be at one another's 
throats. Polyphemus represents nature as opposed to culture and so there is an instinctive 
sympathy between Cyclops and ram. And that the Cyclops is living a kind of Golden Age 
existence is confirmed by the facts that he and his fellows have no need to sow and plough 
- crops simply grow for them - and they possess neither ships nor craftsmen to build ships. 

As civilised life evolves we also gain something and what we gain was absolutely essential to 
the Greeks in the eighth century B.C. when overseas colonisation really got underway. We 
learn how to construct ships and so can exploit the natural wealth of islands like the superb 
island lying just off the coast of the Cyclops race which has been left un touched by those 
with no knowledge of ships. We also learn how to live in harmony together and begin to 
formulate laws. The Cyclops race, on the other hand, have no assemblies where issues can 
be debated and no legal system - the head of each family looks after the interests of his 
own family and ignores everybody else. There is no incentive to co-operate and Polyphemus 
receives no help from his fellows. It is this bad, negative aspect of the Golden Age which 
Homer is anxious to stress and he stresses it because he is very much a representative of the 
new, thrusting Greek society of the eighth century. 

And you can appreciate why a representative of such a society might have reservations 
about the Phaeacians as well as about Polyphemus. There is something 'unreal', too soft, too 
easy-going about the subjects of king Alcinous, and their hospitality has its limitations. 
Nothing is ever entirely black or white in Homer but that, after all, is equally true of life as 
well. 
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